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Dance in the 19th Century 


During much of the nineteenth century, Salem, and the rest of America, 
looked to Europe for leadership in matters of fashion. This was especially true 
in dance culture. As the century began, quadrilles and contra dances which 
had been brought over from England were the most popular dances. 
Quadrilles were dances done ina square set of eight people, the precursor to 
the modern square dance. Contra dances were done using the same figures 
and a similar style of music but were done in sets formed of two lines of 
dancers facing their partners. As the century progressed these dances were 
superseded by other dances of European origin including the waltz, which 
many found scandalous, and the polka, which was so popular during the 
middle of the century that some writers claimed thatall of America had fallen 
prey to “polka madness.” 

The waltz and the polka were revolutionary because for the first time 
couples danced individually rather than as one segment of a larger figure, as 
they had in the contras and quadrilles. Couples going round and round the 
dance floor by themselves were viewed by many as being outside of strict 
community control as no one could monitor their conversation while they 
danced. The waltz wasalso the first social dance practiced in America in which 
the couple held each other in their arms. 

European dancing masters came to the United States to teach Americans 
dance steps and the intricacies of the etiquette from the courts of Europe. 
American printers, sensing a market, produced numerous dance and ett- 
quette manuals to pass on this information also. Most etiquette manuals were 
attributed to members of the European nobility, while the dance manuals 
were generally purported to have been written by directors of royal ballets. 
The Drauing Room Dances by Cellarius, which was published by Oliver Ditson 
& Co. in Boston in 1858, is typical of this genre. It isan American printing of 
the teachings of a Parisian dancing master. It contains instructions for 
quadrilles, polkas, waltzes, and a party game called “The German” which was 
popular during the mid-nineteenth century. 

Dance manuals tied social dance to ballet and to theatrical dancing. This 
was done for anumber of reasons. Dancing, in New England, had often been 
viewed as frivolous, if not sinful. Tying social dance to ballet brought it closer 
to being art, rather than recreation, and thus more virtuous. This connection 
to art was reinforced by references to the classical muse of dancing, Terpsich- 
ore. Ballet also carried with it the connotation of grace, and grace and ease 
of manner were highly desirable qualities. These were the qualities which 
separated the sophisticated urbanite from the country bumpkin. 
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Figure 1 Dance Card 
A.H.B. Association 
1866 
Cardboard, 5 7/16” x 4 3/16” 


Dance Cards 


Printed dance cards were common from the 1860s to the 1910s, although 
they can be found both before and after these dates. These cards were used 
to keep track of what dance was coming next and with whom one had agreed 
to dance. Apparently dance cards were kept by both men and women, and a 
gentleman could ask to reserve a dance at any point during the evening. 

A lot of information can be culled from these cards. For example, we can 
see from the card from the 1866A.H.B. Association dance (Fig. 1) thatround 
dances like the waltz and polka were done at intermission rather than being 
interspersed with the contras and quadrilles. This indicates that they were 
thought of differently, probably as being less formal. Later in the century, the 
round dances and quadrilles were alternated, and finally the quadrilles and 
contras were eliminated. We can also see from this card that the dancers 
received a signal from the musicians when the dance sets were to be formed, 
and that a prompter named Hutchinson was engaged to help the dancers 
through their figures. Floor managers were on hand to introduce gentlemen 
to ladies with whom they wanted to dance but with whom they were not ac- 
quainted, since it was considered inappropriate for gentlemen to approach 
women without a formal introduction. 


Dancing Masters and Dancing Lessons 


During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries dancing was a formal 
affair. There were rigidly controlled expectations for behavior at dances and 
for the execution of the dance steps. Etiquette books warned readers not to 
attempt dances with which they were not familiar because their blunders 
would embarrass not only themselves, but also the partners who had kindly 
consented to dance with them. 

Dancing manuals provided one avenue for the uninitiated to become 
familiar with the correct execution of social dances, but itwas difficult tolearn 
to dance competently from these books. Lessons taught by dancing masters 
were the most common way in which novices learned to dance properly. ( Fig. 
2) These lessons, which were taught both privately and in groups, instilled 
both dancing skills and good manners in the students. 

Many dance classes included instruction in performance dances such as 
hornpipes, jigs, and ballet as well as in social dancing. With the growth of the 
physical education movement in the twentieth century, the emphasis in 
dancing classes started to move from social skills to physical training, leading 
to the aerobics classes of today. 

Whatever the emphasis, dancing classes have always provided a milieu in 
which people could interact with members of the opposite sex. For this 
reason, during the nineteenth century, the children of the elite were taught 
to dance in special classes that were open by invitation only. Dancing classes 
thus helped to ensure that these children only met, and interacted with, other 
children of the same social background. This was particularly true of the 
classes taught by Lorenzo Papant, Massachusetts’ most important dancing 
master of the nineteenth century. Papant had a studio and ballroom on 
Tremont Street in Boston and from the 1820s to his death in 1872 he 
groomed the children of the most elite segment of society in both dancing 
and etiquette. He was so influential that he and his dance classes were 
described by both Henry James and William Dean Flowells in their novels to 
depict the flavor of life in Boston. Papanti gave lessons in Hamilton Hall in 
Salem also. 

Henry O. Upton was the most important dancing master in Salem during 
the decades surrounding the turn of the twentieth century. Upton was a 
proficient musician and composer as well as being a dancing master. Mr. 
Upton lived for many years in the House of Seven Gables and originally held 
his classes there before moving them to Hamilton Hall. He later sold the 
house to Caroline Emmerton who restored the house and opened it to the 
public. 

Mr. Upton was successful enough as a dancing master that in 1901 he 
published his own system for learning to dance. This system, which he 
published as Danang School at Home, included charts illustrating how the 
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Figure 2 Advertising Circular 


Prof. S.L. Rhino’s Dancing School 

Printed by Roxbury Card Co., Boston, Mass. 
1888 

Paper, 4 7/8” x 7 1/8” 
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dancer’s feet should be placed and moved. Canvas mats printed with en- 
larged charts were available for the student to lay out on the floor and dance 
upon for practice. 

Upton’s daughter, Henrietta F. Upton, attended Emerson College and 
upon graduation returned to Salem to teach elocution and physical culture 
in her father’s school. She would later take the business over after her father’s 
retirement. 


The Salem Assemblies 


The Salem Assemblies, a series of formal and elegant evenings of dining and 
dancing, were held annually from 1805 until after the middle of the present 
century. The Assemblies were run bya committee and were open by invitation 
only. The Assemblies were exclusive, in that they kept people out, but they 
were also inclusive in that they were a traditional form which reinforced 
group identity and helped individuals to define themselves. The Assemblies 
were held in the ballroom of Hamilton Hall at Chestnut Street. 

The rules which were set out in 1807 to regulate behavior at the Salem 
Assembly dances (Fig. 3) allowus to understand some of the social proprieties 
‘of the time. Rules are specified for who may attend the dances, as well as who 
may not. Very rigorous formal mechanisms are laid out for the inclusion of 
men whoare notsubscribers, yet itis implied thata subscriber could bring any 
woman over the age of sixteen. Men had to be at least twenty-one to attend, 
and the wearing of boots and pantaloons on the dance floor was restricted, 
as was the participants’ ability to alter the dances once they had commenced. 
It is significant that, in all of the rules, the freedom of the individual was 
subjugated to the will of the group. 
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Figure 4 Salem Assemblies Waltzes 


Jean M. Missud 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
1881 

Paper, 10 3/4" x 14” 


Jean Missud and the Salem Cadet Band and Orchestra 


The Salem Cadet Band and Orchestra was Salem’s most important musical 
organization for much of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
During its heyday the band was directed by Jean Missud, who composed the 
Salem Assemblies Waltzes (Fig. 4) to be performed by his orchestra at the Salem 
Assemblies. The Cadet Band, which was affiliated with Salem’s Second Corps 
Cadets of the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, played a wide range of music 
including military marches, dance music, minstrel songs, and symphonic 
pieces and could be hired with any number of musicians to play for an event. 
The Band toured nationally and internationally as well as performing locally. 
Missud and his musicians provided music for the Assemblies, but also played 
at dances for graduates of Salem Normal School, the Salem Police Relief 
Association, and Henry Upton’s dancing classes. The Cadet Band also gave 
concerts on theSalem Common and at Salem Willows. 


Organization Dances 


Throughout the last two hundred years organizations in Salem have used 
recreational dances fora number of purposes. Enjoyment has always been the 
primary reason for holding a dance, but many other social functions were also 
fulfilled. Dancing brought people together and reinforced a feeling of group 
identity and solidarity. Dances also marked special occasions, such as school 
graduations or anniversaries. Evenings of dance have been used as fundrais- 
ing events with the proceeds going to worthy causes or to the sponsoring 
organization. (See Fig. 5) Dances have always been events at which people 
met each other, and at which new friendships, or romances, could start. 

As American society became more diverse, with many different cultures 
influencing the dances that people did, there became fewer and fewer dances 
which everyone could be expected to know, and more and more types of 
dancing available to the people who wanted to dance. Groups formed for 
those who wanted to do certain types of dances. One of these groups currently 
sponsors evenings of country dancing in Salem. 
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Figure 5 Invitation 


Leap Year Dance 
1936 


Cardboard, 6” x 6 1/2” 


Commercial Dance Halls 


During the early twentieth century, commercial dance halls became impor- 
tant. Entrepreneurs ran dances in their own buildings and in rented spaces 
such as the Now and Then Hall, which was located on Washington Square. 
Dancing was still done for pleasure, but profit now joined group identity as 
a motive for holding dance events. Attendance at commercial dances was not 
dependent upon invitations or group membership. Anyone who could pay 
the admission price was welcome. With this change came a breakdown of 
ethnic and economically based communities, but with it also came an expan- 
sion of the circle of people with whom individuals could interact. Nationally 
touring dance bands such as the Paul Whiteman Orchestra replaced groups 
like the Salem Cadet Orchestra as a source of music. With the national 
influence of the touring bands and expanded community brought about by 
open admission at these halls the formal etiquette of dancing quickly disap- 
peared. The dance event, like much of American culture became less formal, 
and increasingly dance steps and social mores were learned through unstruc- 
tured imitation rather than in formal lessons. 

Salem Willows for Mine Waltz, with words by George Hardy and music by 
Lou Collins, was written to celebrate the pleasures of dancing at a commer- 
cial ball room at the Salem Willows and was published in 1919. Itwas featured 
by the Collins’ Singing and Novelty Orchestra of Marlboro, Massachusetts 
who played at the Casino Ballroom at Salem Willows. The lyrics of this waltz 
give us a window into the dancing experience of that time. 


“The place that I long for, the place that I’m strong for 
Is sure to be in the race. 

The boys that will meet you, the girls that will greet you 
Will all have a smile on their face. 

The dear ballroom floor is the one I adore. 

The water with nice shady views 

The music is grand, makes you dance understand, 

It’s the place where you'll never feel blue. 

It’s not very far from old Salem 

And from Lynn it’s a half hour’s ride. 

You don’t mind the trolley because you can jolly 

The nice little girls by your side. 

On moonlight nights, Geel it’s dandy 

And on Sundays it’s simply divine. 

You can have all your ‘Coneys,’ to me they’re all phoneys 
But Salem Willows for mine.” 
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Figure 6 Post Card 
North Shore Garden, Salem, Massachusetts 
Ca. 1940 
Cardboard, 5 3/8” x 3 1/2” 
From the Collection of Mr. Henry Theriault 


Catalogue 


All items, unless otherwise noted, are from the collections of the Essex 
Institute. 


The Drawing Room Dances 

Cellarius 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
1858 

Paper, Cloth, and Cardboard, 9 1/4” x 6 7/8” 


Ballroom Scene 
Ca. 1840 
Lithograph on Paper, 10” x 15” 


The Waltz 

Thomas Moore & Co., Boston, Mass. 

1837 

Hand Colored Lithograph on Paper, 6 1/2” x 9 1/4” 


Dance Card 

A.H.B. Association 

1866 

Cardboard, 5 7/16” x 4 3/16” 


Advertising Circular 

Henry O. Upton’s Dancing School 
1890 

Cardboard, 4 1/2” x 2 5/8” 


Dancing School Ticket 
Ca. 1808 
Cardboard, 3 1/8” x 2 1/4” 


Papanti’s Galop 

Francis H. Brown 

Published by G.P. Reed, Boston, Mass. 
1845 

Paper, 10 1/2” x 14” 


Dance Performance Program 
Mr. Davis’s Dancing Class 
1849 

Cardboard, 2 1/4” x 3 5/8” 


Dance Card 

Mr. John T. Walsh’s Dancing Class 
Printed by Goodell & Batchelder 
1879 

Cardboard, 3 1/8”x 4 9/16” 


Advertsing Circular 

Prof. S.L. Rhino’s Dancing School 
Printed by Roxbury Card Co., Boston, Ma. 
1888 

Paper, 4 7/8” x 7 1/8” 


Circular 

Henry O. Upton’s Dancing School 
March 11, 1893 

Paper, 45/8” x 6 1/2” 


Danang School at Home 

Henry O. Upton 

Published by Henry O. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
1901 

Cardboard and Paper, 8 1/2” x 5 3/4” 


Invitation 

Miss Gertrude A. Goodman’s Dancing Class 
1907 

Cardboard, 3 13/16” x 2 13/16” 


Invitation and Envelope 

Miss Clara L. Pitman’s Dancing Class 
Ca. 1910 

Cardboard and Paper, 4 3/8” x 3 3/8” 


Invitation 

Miss Henrietta F. Upton’s Dancing Class 
191] 

Paper, 6” x 8” 


Dance Card 

Prof E. Nichola’s Annual Ball 

191] 

Cardboard, Paper and String, 7” x 5” 


Advertising Pamphlet 

Adams Academy of Dancing 

1914 

Paper and Cardboard, 6 7/8” x 47/8” 


Dance Card 

Miss Harriet A. James’ Dancing Class 
1916 

Cardboard, 2 1/4” x 5 9/16” 


Rules of the Assembly 
1807 
Paper, 9” x 14174” 


Invitation 

Hamilton Hall Assemblies 
1866 

Paper, 4 7/8” x 5 15/16” 


Invitation 

Salem Assembly 

190] 

Paper, 6 1/4” x 5 3/8” 


Invitation 

Debutante Assembly 
1952 

Paper, bly 167 xwib/8 


Fan with Dance Card and Pencil 
Used at the 1884 Salem Assembly 
Painted Silk, Ivory, Cardboard, Wood and String, 18” x 11” Open 


Salem Assemblies Waltzes 

Jean M. Missud 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
1881 

Paper, 10 3/4” x 14” 


Post Card 

Salem Cadet Band 

W.N. Jennings Photograph 
Ca. 1900 

Cardboard, 5 1/2”x3 1/2” 


Dance Ticket 

Crescent Club Bal Masque 
189] 

Cardboard, 5 1/8” x 2 3/8” 


Photograph 

1960 Council Formal Dance 

State Teacher’s College at Salem 

Courtesy Salem State College Alumnae Association 


Dance Card 

Salem Normal School Reunion 

1887 

Cardboard and String, 5 1/8” x 2 3/8” 


Dance Card 

Salem Police Relief Association Fourteenth Annual Concert and Ball 
Printed by Robinson Engraving Co., Boston, Mass. 

1890 

Satin, Cardboard, Paper and String, 6 3/4” x 6 1/4” 


Fan/Dance Card 

Father Matthew’s Total Abstinence Society Second Grand Assembly 
189] 

Cardboard and Wood, 12 1/2” x 7 “ 


Dance Card 

Grand Military and Civic Ball of the Salem Light Infantry, Company H, 
Eighth Regiment, M.V. M. 

Printed by Barry Printing Co., Salem, Mass. 

1900 

Cardboard, Paper and String, 3 5/8” x 47/8” 


Dance Card with Pencil 

Salem High School Class of 1906 Reception 
1906 

Cardboard, Wood and Paper, 4 5/8” x 2 1/4” 


Dance Card 

Dutch Party in Aid of the Salem Lodge of Elks Home 
1909 

Cardboard and String, 4” x 5 1/4” 


Invitation 

Leap Year Dance 

1936 

Cardboard, 6” x 6 1/2” 


Program 

75th Annual Concert and Ball of the Salem Firemen’s Relief Association 
1957 

Paper, 4 7/8” x 7 3/4” 


Advertising Circular 

Salem Folklife, Salem Country Dance 
1989 

Papel, ote een 

Loaned by Mr. W.D. Moore 


Salem Willows for Mine Waltz 

Lou Collins and Geo. Hardy 

Published by L.A. Collins, Salem Willows, Mass 
1919 

Paper, 10 1/2” x 13 3/4” 


Souvenir of Salem Willows 

Salem Willows Merchants Association 
1929 

Paper alo XO, 


Post Card 

Salem Willows, Mass. Prof. Kenerson’s Danang Casino 
Printed by Hugh C. Leighton Co., Portland, Maine 
Ca. 1910 

Cardboard, 5 3/8” x 3 1/2” 


Post Card 

Salem Willows, Mass. Dancing Casino, View from the Park 
Printed by Hugh C. Leighton, Co., Portland, Maine 
Ca. 1910 

Cardboard, 5.3/8” x51/2” 


Post Card 

North Shore Garden, Salem, Massachusetts 
Ca. 1940 

Cardboard, 5 3/8” x 3 1/2” 

Loaned by Mr. Henry Theriault 


Advertising Circular 

North Shore Garden 

Ca. 1940 

Cardboard, 6 3/8” x 4 1/2” 
Loaned by Mr. Henry Theriault 
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Bibliographic Note 


Very little has been written specifically about the history of dance in 
Salem. My understanding of this topic is based generally upon the works 
previously mentioned, and more specifically upon the objects in the 
exhibit and in the collections of the Institute. Dance material may be 
found in many places in the collections, but particularly fertile are the 
schools ephemera collection and the Hamilton Hall miscellenea. 
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